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Improved Pleughs. 

The many great improvements which have been 
made in ploughs for the last ten years, would lead 
one to suppose that nothing now was wanting in 
that all important utensil. Our correspondent, Dr. 
Bates, however, complains that he has net yet 
found one that would bury clover handsomely.— 
We are not informed what patterns he has em- 
ployed for this purpose. If he has tried them all 
and none of them succeeded, then is there a desi- 
deratum yet to be ebtained by our brother Yan- 
kees. We presume, bowever, that some of the 
many patterns will accomplish the business to our 
friend’s satisfaction. The following letter seems 
to do away the difficulty. We have never had oc- 
casion to try Prouty & Mears’ Plough for turning 
under long crops—but we have used some of their 

rhs or numbers in common green sward with 
success and pleasure, and as far as our knowledge 
extends, do not hesitate to recommend them. 
Boston, Dee. 26, 1836. 

Mr. Houmes :—In your paper of 23d inst. while 
perusing the interesting and instructive article un- 
der the head of Raising Wheat, we noticed that 
your correspondent, James Bates, took occasion to 
remark, on the subject of turning in green crop, 
that “he had never found a plough yet which 
would handsomely turn it under.” Now, sir, per- 
mit us to say, on the subject of Lowering Clover 
that we have been practically instrumental in do- 
ing something towards turning the world upside 
down, viz: so far as the using, making and ven- 
ding of Ploughs would produce that effect. With- 
in the last 18 months we have completed a set of | 
patterns for 6 cast iron ploughs, which have been 
fully and thoroughly tested in fallow and sward 
land, aud also in turning in green crop, and have 
been pronounced by iutelligent farmers to be de- 
cidedly superior, in point of construction and op- 
eration, to any plough heretofore offered to the 
agricultura] community in this vicinity. 

These ploughs have turned in crops of winter 
rye of upwards of 3 feet in height, and clover crop 
which would made 1 1-2 tons of hay to the acre, in 
such manner as to leave scarcely a straw on the 
surface to interupt the process of sawing or plan- 
ting of grain or potatoes &c. 

We therefore authorize you to say to friend 
Bates that we can furnish him with a plough that 
will do up the business a little better, and turn it 
under a little handsomer, than any thing he has 
met with yet—and so we subscribe ourselves, 

Your O&'t Serv’t, PROUTY & MEARS. 








Maine Monthly Magazine. 

The December number of this periodical has at 
length been issued. The publisher states that the 
delay is owing to the delinquency of its subscri- 
bers in forwarding the wherewithal. We are wil- 
ling to make all due allowance in these grinding 
times on that score, but hope that in future this 
will be remedied by a more liberal stream of the 
lawful tender. But as to the work itself, It is now 
the only purely literary work that is published in 
the State. ‘I'he matter and the execution do the 
State honor ; and we hope that it will find that ap- 
probation and patronage among our citizens that 
shall enable it to enlarge, enrich and embellish it- 
self more and more as it grows older and older.— 
Such periodicals are indications of the march of 
refinement and good taste among the people.— 
They show that the times have gone by when stern 
necessity confines them to the mere useful, and 
that industry and enterprise has become so succes- 
ful that they may venture upon a little luxury of 
mind as well as of matter. The contents are, 

Recollections of a Schoolmaster—Musings, by 
Mrs. Jane E, Locke—The Study of Nature—Son- 
net, by C. P. Cranch—Julia St. Germain, by J. N. 
M’Jilton—The Mother’s Lament for her I’irstborn, 
by E. D. Towner—Leaves from a Journal, &c" 
—The Light Bark’s Sail,} by Lieut. G. W. Pat- 
ten—QOdds and Ends—Tbe Wronged—Old Eng- 
lish Prose Writers, No. II, by W. W. Wolcott— 
Song of the Aged, by Mrs. Jane E. Locke—Liter- 
ary Notices—Editorial Miscellany. 





The Weather. 

Our snow storms of late are accompanied with 
adash of rain. Attke present moment we have 
a thin coating of snow and ice which makes very 
decent sleighing or wheeling either. We hear of 
snow storms South of us, and we are very willing 
they should take their turn. For three winters 
past we have had morethanourshare. If we mis- 
take not a similar change took place in the winter 
of 1830. We then had but little snow while the 
regious South and West of us had more than they 
knew what to do with. The succeeding summer 


have a due modicum of bay, wheat and potatoes. 





New Inventions. 

As fertile as are the Yankees, in new inventions, 
they cannot at present supply them, at Washing- 
ton as fast as they burn them up. As a new re- 
cruit, however, to supply the place of those con- 
sumed, we will mention the following which have 
come to our knowledge. 

Woopwarn'’s Hay Press. This is a very neat 
and well contrived press—invented by Mr Wood- 
ward, of Dresden, Me., for pressing hay, cotton, 
hops, &c. 

It consists of a stout bex or place to put the hay 
—which contains a piston or follower—On one 
side near the top is a shaft extending across, and 
on each end of this shaft is a spiral, or snail-ferm- 
ed projection, which commences even with the 





body of ihe shaft and rises or projects above it, as 













it goes ound. To one end of each spiral 
tached a strong chain ; this chain passes doy 

under a pulley, and then upwards, and is hoe 
to the piston. On one end of the shaft is also at- 
tached a large wheel or pulley. ‘To this a strong 

rope is fastened, and a horse or yoke of oxen is at- 
tached to it when pressure is to be applied, The 
shaft being putin motion, the chain winds round 
the spiral—beginning at the large end following a- 
long to the smallest end—thus varying the propor- 
tion of the power to the resistance, as the resist- 
ance increases. We think thisquite an improve- 
ment in the press—it being portable and conveni- 
ent—cost perhaps $60. 

Sanprorp’s Grinpstons Suart. LT very one 
who has a grindstene needs ashaft to it. And itis 
no smal] job sometimes to get a good one and have 
it well fitted. Mr John Sandford, of T'reeman, 
has invented a mode of obviating this 
difficulty in a great measure. He has a 
shaft cast of iron after a suitably sized pattern— 
the bearings are made smaller in the pattern than 
the main body so as to need little or no turning to 
make them right—A cheek or projection rises up 
about midway of the shaft forming a shoulder a- 
gainst whieh the stone presses when upon upon 
the shaft. When the stone is placed in its prop- 
er position, lead is run in the space between the 
stone and shaft which fills it completely up. The 
lead is held in its place by notches or indentations 
in the shaft. A hole or mortice is Jeft in one end, 
into which is placed a wooden or iron crank.—It 
is a very simnple and a very convenient article. 


Wesv’s Turesnine Macnine. A _ portable 
hand, or rather foot threshing machine bas recent- 
ly been invented and set in operation by Mr Ammi 
West, of Greene. The thereshing part is on the 
plan of a cylinder and beaters or bars, 

This is put in motion by a peculiar apparatus as 
follows. 

A shaft goes across the frame in front of the cyl- 


inder. On thisshaft is fixed two hellow or box 
clyinders, within these are four palls. ‘These palls 
are fixed to the inside of the box by a pin, and the 


was a great “corn summer,” and we are willing | other end drops into notches cut in the circumfe- 
the next should be ; provided, nevertheless, we can | rerce of the shaft within the cylinders. 


The cyl- 
inders or boxes play easily upon the shaft in ore 
direction, but are prevented from turning the oth- 
er way by the palls which catch into the shaft and 
turn that also as if they were all solid together,— 
Similar to the contrivance of winding up a 
watch or clock. Springs passing from some part 
of the frame to the circumference of the cylin- 
ders pull them back afier the power which rolled 
them over is spent. On the top of the periphery or 
circumference of these cylinders is fastened a band 
which passes down to a treadle below. There isa 
treadle to each cylinder, and in order to put the 
machine in motion, you place your feet upon the 
treadles, and bear alternately upon the one or the 
other. As you bring one cylinder over by the 
pressure of the right foot, you turn the shaft too 
which by means of bands and pulleys, communi- 
cates the motion to the cylinder. You then ease 





1 pressure of this foot—and press with the left, 







































this continues motion of the other cylinder 
with the shaft, while in the mean time the spring 
brings back the right cylinder, and the palls to 
their first position, and thus by alternate pressure, 
the motion is kept up, and the grain threshed.— 
We have not seen it in operation, but understand 
itthreshes clean, and we have no doubt affords 
"good exercise to the operator. 





or the Maine Farmer. 


Contrast. 


Mr. Error :—I have been an Inhabitant of the 
town of Winthrop, in Maine, since 1784. When 
I first came into the town it was very new, though 
incorporated. Apples were not to be had but 
from two or three individuals, The price of them 
was a bushel of corn for a bushel of apples, taken 
from the trees. None grafted. 

About the year 1788, I tasted some cider; the 
apples from which it was made, were, pounded in 
a sap trough by a mallet, and the juice pressed out 

in a cheese press. This was the first quart ever 
made in town. In fifteen years from that period 
there was much engrafted fruit in the town, and 
large quantities of cider made and exported. 

Lately it has been found that apples are valuable 
for fattening Reef and Pork. Many are now suc- 
cessfully used for that purpose. 

No less change has been effected in our stock, 
In 1784 a yoke of oxen that would girt six feet, 
were considered superb, aid the common price of 
such was 40 dollars. I need not tell you how 
much our oxen have improved in size and shape; 
or what improvements have been made in other 
stock. Less than thirty years ago a Factory wis 
established in town, with the privilege, bysdlaw, to 
work wool or cotton, or both. 

When it was debated, by the owners, which 
they would operate on; it was agreed without a 
dissenting voice, that there could not be obtained 
in the State, wool enough to werk at all. The 
greatest farmers having no more sheep than suffi- 
cient to afford wool enough to make clothing for 
their families ; and many no more than sufficient 
for their stockings. In about sixteen or seventeen 
years from that time sheep became so plenty, and 
public opinion such, that they were actually killed, 
in this town,—stripped of their pelts and tallow, 
and the residue given to the swine. 

This was no doubt owing to mistaken calcula- 
tions and views—Americans you know are liable 
to run into extremes. 

The first settiers in this town were obliged to go 
to mill, to what is now, Gardiner, and find their 
way there by spotted trees ; and after I came into 
town the roads were exceedingly bad. I well re- 
member hearing one of the first settlers remark, 
when the first chaise was purchased and brought 
into town, that he “ hever expected to see such a 
sight.” All know the improvements that have 
been made in our roads, bridges and highways. 

Our civil and other privileges have been highiy 
improved. Agriculture has not been wholly neg- 
lected, though until lately we have been too much 
inclined to farm it as our Fathers did—and indeed 
we are too much inclined that way now. ‘To 
whom, under God, are we indebted for such im- 
provements ? Surely not to Drunkards—Idlers— 
Gambiers—or drones; but to the Laborers— 
Thinkers, and those, who by their good deeds con- 
stitute the pillars of society.—Many of these since 
1785 have gone to their graves, and left sons, who 
like their fathers, are good and valuable citizens} 


others remain to see the change that has been ef- | ings. 


MAINE FARMER 





These remarks will not only apply to the town of 
Winthrop but to the State generally. You will ex- 
cuse this hasty sketch—I might write a history *of 
what has taken place in the State within fifty-years, 
but this this would tire your readers and some 
would be unbelieving. 

I will only add that in the year 1793, only three 
persons were returned as members of the House of 
{ Representatives of Massachusetts from the county 

of Lincoln, which then composed what is now 
Lincoln, Hancock, Washington, Kennebec, Somer- 
set, Penobscot and Waldo. Of course the eounty 
was then almost wholly a wilderness—scarcely any 
schools—no Printing Office—very few Ministers 
or Lawyers—no Banks or monied men to accomo- 
date even an industrious neighbor when he need- 
ed. Some little lumbering was carried on in win- 
ter, and the effects too often laid out for New Rum, 

It is interesting to look back and see what chan- 

ges have taken place in half a century with the 
small physical strength which the State then had 
—the people nearly destitute of literature and 
funds or the means of obtaining any—and to look 
forward and calculate what may be obtained, and 
what changes will take place during the next half 
century, if the physical strength, science and funds 
are as well employed as they have been. 
In regard to the Physical strength, I have my 
doubts, when I see so many striving to get their 
living without labor. Such seem to have adopted 
the maxim that it is hard work to work hard. Is it 
not from this cause that amid all our improvements 
we have a multiplication of paupers ? AGE. 








For the Maine Farmer. 

Worms in the Head of Sheep. 
Mr. Hotmes:—My friend Albert, in one of 
your late numbers, appears very tenaeious respect- 
ing the worm in the head of sheep being the im- 
mediate cause of the sheep’s death. His remarks 
were made in answer to some of mine in a former 
paper. I do not know but I have as much proof 
on my side of the question as he has on his. 
He appears to think, however, that farther inves- 
tigation will prove the fact. 
If such’ fact actually, exists, I really wish it may | 
be pointed out, and a mode of preventing the 
worm discovered. 
In answer to some of his remarks, I did not sup- 
pose that the greater part of the victims in my 


in proportion to the size of the sufferer. 

The death of an Elephant is heard of all over 
the country, and few can see an ox brought to the 
ringbolt without some sympathetic feelings—while 
perhaps the same persons could see a cat tortured 
by agang of rude boys, or a mouse by a cat, with. 
out compunction ; andthe death and suffering of 
the smaller races are not worth their notice—now 
in all probabliity each feels the pangs of death a. 
like. 

“The poor beetle that we tread upon, 


In corporeal sufferance feels as great 
As when a giant dies.” a 


Perhaps it would be well for friend A. to reflect 
that the numerous blessings bestowed on us by the 
Creator were given us but on conditions, and that 
the insect as well as the other small races haye 
their just claims. And is it possible that iustinet, 
their machinations, their art and ski!l of evading or 
combatting an enemy, can have escaped the notice 
of any reflecting minds ? 

[ must confess that friend A. has stated one hard 
question, viz. How the worms came in the heads 
of sheep? Jcan answer this only by asking an- 
other—How eame the worms in the buman stom- 
ach ? 

A thousand similar questions might follow. I 
shall say no more on this question than this: 
Wherever there is space and nourishment, the Au- 
thor of all, takes care to supply an appropriate 
race for it. 

As a proof of the capability of the worms ma- 
king its way up the nostril of the sheep, friend A. 
names the Herring stemming the torrent; but he 
must recollec’ that the herring at that time isa 
mature animal; and that he is induced to follow 
the stream from having explored it before, 

This has been evident in many instances where 
ponds and lakes have been supplied with them by 
carrying them over land, when they have selon 
failed to find them again. Now since friend A 
has brought herrings into the question, I would ask 
—Does not their finding the outlet of the pond, 
and again descending into the Ocean, there spend- 
ing a number of months in the depth of the sea, 
and returning to the same coast again, and finding 
the very rivulet they had descended, and by it re- 
turning with their retinue to the pond again, indi- 
cate something like memory, judgment, or somé- 
thing too much like a mind to escape notice ? 
Perhaps, however, our friend A. will think it 














flock, being young wethers, had any bearing upon 
the question; but if it is true that young wethers 
are the weakest sheep in our flocks, it is very nat- 
ural to suppose that both worms and ticks, as well 
as want of good keeping will bave a direct tenden- 
cy te bring on the rot or some other disorder. No 
one will deny that the worm and the tick are very 
troublesome companions, and if the origin of ei- 
ther of the above can be discovered, so far as to 
lead to a prevention, or the ready destruction of 
them, it would undonbtedly be of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Now I have a strong impression that of the two; | 
the ticks are the most formidable enemy. Judg- | 
ing from our own feelings, we find a cutaneous or | 
external enemy of the kind, much more perplex- | 





friend Albert seems to think that ascribing thoughts | 


J 


notch too low ; but he ought to have remembered 
that some of the greatest men who have written 





nutely the condition of the lowest order of be- 








fected. 





Our notice as well as our sympathy, seems to be 


‘ 


stooping a little too low to regard it. J. C. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Raising our own Bread Stuff. 

Mr. Hoimes :—The scarcity and high price of 
bread stuff in this State ought to make the far- 
mers and al] others look about themselves and see 
if there is no way to remedy the evil for the fu- 
ture. Many, no doubt, lay all the blame to Prov- 
idence, but it is attaching the blame to the wrong 
one. We are situated in a latitude so far North 
shat we cannot, and ought not to make but little 
dependance upon a crop of Indian corn for a sup- 
ply of bread stuff, and there seems to be no need 
of it since wheat, rye, barley and oats arrive to the 
utmost perfection, if sown in season, and produce 


ing than the inhabitants of our stomachs. My a bountiful crop. 


I have been a resident of Maine almost thirty 


or reasoning to the creeping tribes, is stooping a years,and there has been very few years in that 
time but that we have good crops of wheat on 
what little land we have sown. Now there is noth- 
have not thought it beneath them, to notice mi-| ing wanting but a spirit of enterprise and industry 
to make wheat as plenty in Maine as in New York. 
It is probable we have not so large a proportion of 
arable land in Maine as in New York ; but we have 
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enough, if properly cultivated, to raise wheat e- 
nough for our own consumption and some for ex- 


rtation. 
As it is of the utmost impertance that Maine 


should raise its own bread stuff and not send off 
jts thousands, nay, millions of dollars to other 
States for bread, let us farmers make every exer- 
tion and see if we cannot be a State that exports 
bread stuff instead. of importing it. We shall then 
find but little difficulty in paying our taxes. 
Would it not be wisdom in our Legislature to 
do something for the encouragement of raising 
wheat—let them give a bounty of 10 cents a bush- 
el on all wheat that any one may raise over 25 
bushels. Might not some of the surplus revenue 
be as well expended in this way as in making rail 


ds and canals? 
Of ae profit are rail roads and canals if we 


have nothing to transport on them? They might 
be of some use in transplanting flour into the in- 
terior. Brother Farmers and Legislators—let us 
wake up on the subject, and let us see what we 


can do another year. Marcus. 
Monmouth, Dec. 27, 1836. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Farming. 

Mr. Houmes :—This is certainly the most heal- 
thy and pleasant employment we can pursue. The 
great variety of exercise in the open air which it 
affords, give a healthy turn to the functions, and 
adds much to the vigor and strength of the body 
to which we are in a great degree indebted for all 
the enjoyments of life. 1f wealth be the object of 
our pursuit, this is the surest way of accumulating 
it. The riches of the farmer gradually but perma- 
nently increase. Look at them who for the last 
ten years have done nothing but attend to the busi- 
ness of their fatms, and have been industrious and 
prudent. Have they not increased in property ? 
Are not their buildings and fences in better condi- 
tion 2? Have not their flocks and herds increased ? 
Have they not either purchased more land or have 
money to let? Phere is certainly not more than 
one to ten of the persons who for the last thirty 
years have done nothing but farming, but that has 
a competence and is comfortably situated in life 5 
while on the other hand ten to one of those, who 
for the same period have been engaged in specula- 
tion and trade, have been or now are Bankrupts. 

If honor be the point to which your course is di- 
rected, engage in agricultural pursuits, for what will 
be a greater elevation than to be connected among 
that class of citizens which are universally ac- 
knowledged to be as a body, the most respectable 
jn our courtry. No condition which a man can 
acquire to himself is above that in which the vir- 
tuous will acknowledge him to be an honest man 
and a good farmer. 

If the cultivation of the intellect and intellectual 
enjoyment be the object, the pursuits of agricul- 
ture afford an ample field to display the taste and 
gratify the wishes. The pleasure of pursuing this 
occupation when compared with that of others, 
suffers nothing by the comparison, Man is said to 
be a microcosm or miniature world, and I will add, 
naturally in a rude and unsubdued state. His nat- 
ural dispositions and propensities answer to the 
forest before the ingenious hand of the cultivator 
has been displayed in subjugating it to use. The 
reflecting mind can form a striking analogy be- 

tween his own internal condition and the employ- 
ment in which he is engaged, from the hardy and 
rugged business of felling trees and clearing up 
the forest, even to the most delicate employment of 








cultivating the flower garden. 





This may be rendered more plain by drawing a 
few among the innumerable comparisons which 
may justly be adduced. The felling of trees and 
clearing up the ground, answers to the first’ work 
of subduing the natural mind by putting off the 
rude and unseemly manners, of which by nature 
we are possessed, and which are refined by instruc- 
tion and improvement almost from infancy. The 
planting of fruit, and other useful trees, answer to 
the adoption and cultivation of those more refined 
manners and habits of usefulness which in 
after life will produce us a rich yield of the 
fruit of agreeable associations and pleasant jnter- 
course with the world. Plowing and working the 
ground, corresponds to improving the mind by ed- 
ucation, Planting and raising crops which support 
the body, corresponds to the study of the sciences 
which strengthen and prepare the mind for the re- 
ception of truths of a higher order which will ele- 
vate it towards that Source of perfection which is 
light and life itself. Hoeing up and destroying the 
weeds which grow up among our crops, and will 
if unsubdued, choke and destroy them, corres- 
ponds to the suppressing those bad tempers to sen- 
sual passions which are continually springing up 
in our minds and if unchecked will destroy every 
thing good that has been therejimplanted. Building 
fence to secure our fields from the intrusion of bad 
and mischievous animals, which would destroy the 
products of our labor, corresponds to storing the 
mind with Divine truths, which are the only pro- 
tection against the invasion of Infidel principles, 
which, if once they get in, will destroy every prin- 
ciple of truth in the understanding. To follow up 
these comparisons to every portion of agricultural 
employment, and trace them through their minute 
bearing, affords a great deal of pleasure to one jos- 
sessed of a mind which delights in such reflections: 
Thus while the hands are at work in the field, the 
inind can be employed in the great field of Nature, 
“and look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

M. S. 

Bradford, Dec, 26, 1836, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Bread and Butter. 

Mr. Hoxtmes:—Perhaps it is not generally 
known that boiled potatoes, peeled while hot, and 
well mashed with a little new milk and fine salt, 
make avery good substitute for Bread and Butter. 

Economy. 





From the New York Cultivator. 
Hints to Young Farmers. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION IS A PRINCIPLE OF AR- 
RIVING AT EMINENCE IN ANY EMPLOYMENT.— 
The education we receive in youth serves but 
as the foundation, at best, of the superstruc- 
ture which is to be reared in manhood, and 
every individual is, in a measure, his own ar- 
chitect, and may select his model. To the 
farmer this truth applies with as much force 
as to any other employment. The business 
of husbandry is so diversified, that the wisest 
men engaged in its pursuits, continue to add 
to their knowledge as long as they retain the 
powers of intellect. The experience of eve- 
ry country, and of every day, is adding prac- 
tically something new and useful to this 
branch of labor, while science is beaming 
upon it the light and life of her effulgent 
ays. Him that will may profit by the con- 
centrated wisdom of the age, and advance pro- 
gressively in improvement, in usefulness, and 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 




















example confers on his children ;—and the 
increased ability it may afford of doing good 
to those around hin—the a consideration 
of no little weighht with who appreci- 
ate their ob ligations to iety, and who 
have felt the pleasures that from their re- 
quital. ‘The directions for selfinstruction are 
comprised in two words : BECOMES READERS. 
Most farmers appropriate three or four hours 
in every twenty- four of the winter months, to 
this means of acquiring knowledg 
while they are cultivating their /@ 
cannot fail to scatter seeds of usefulness 
the prolific minds of their childre . In 
period of ordinary life, these Hours will 
an aggregate of YEARS. 


Let me put acase. Who of you, that has 
a spark of laudable ambition, would not feel it 
a privilege to spend an evening with Wash- 
ington, Arthur Young, or Sir John Sinclair, 
all men eminent as farmers, and hear them 
relate their practice, their observations, and 
their improvements in husbandry? Who 
could fail to profit from their instructions ? 
And again. What farmer would not count 
himself fortunate in the opportunity of hear- 
ing Sir Humphrey Davy, or some other emi- 
nent chemist, explain, in language adapted to 
his comprehension, the nature and properties 
of the soil he tills, of the plants he rears, and 
of the manures he employs—of the agency 
in vegetation of air, heat, light and moisture, 
and the method of applying these facts to his 
immediate benefit ? Now it happens that all 
this is virtually within his reach. ‘Those great 
men have written all | have supposed, and 
left their instructions for your benefit. Do 
you converse, in your social meetings. with 
your neighbors, upon husbandry, without re- 
ceiving some useful hint in your business or 
imparting such to others ? And if you expe- 
rience pleasure and profit from this limited tn- 
tercourse, how much greater must be the ad- 
vantage when you extend it, as you may, thro’ 
books, tothe most eminent farmers of your 
own and every other country ? Besides, 
there are other branches of knowledge con- 
nected with your duties in life, and with your 
happiness, which it becomes you to acquire, 
and teach to those confided to your care. And 
the means are within yeur reach. Franklin 
rose from obscurity to distinguished eminence, 
and from indigence to wealth, principally by 
the aid of self-instruction, He commenced 
his course of usefulness by buying single vol- 
umes, gleaning the knowledge they aflorded, 
and then selling them to buy others. Public 
libraries were not then known among us. The 
facilities which these afford are manifestly 
great, They are a cheap and an excellent 
means of acquiring and diffusing useful know- 
ledge. The annual contributions of a few 
neighbors, will soon buy a respectable collec- 
tion of books, ana the individual then receives 
the advantage not only of his own expenditure, 
but of that of the whole association. You 
should, at all events, subscribe for one or more 
agricultural periodicals, if you mean to keep 
pace with the improvements of the day. 

The human mind is prolific in good or evil, 
It is seldom sterile. Like our soils, it witt 
produce either useful or noxious plants; and 
if we do not cultivate and nurture the good, 
the bad will spring up and grow spontaneous- 
ly. Our duties to our families—our obliga- 
tions to society—our pride’ as good farmers, 
combine, with irresistible force, to urge us to 
the decision, that neither our minds nor our 
















in intelleetual enjoyment. The farmer is ur-| lands shall RuN To weeps; but that both 


ged to the effort by a triple consideration :— 


shall be sedulously cultivated in the way that 


the improvement which it promises to his| shall best conduce to usefulness and happiness 
mind and his means ;—the benefit which the|in time and eternity. 
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From the New York Cultivator. 
New Horticultural Work. 


G. C. Thorburn has just published, in pamphlet 
form, “ Ain of the first Principles of Horti- 


culture, by J Linpusy, F’. R. 8., &c., Professor 


of Botany in the University of London, and Assis- | 


MAINE FARMER 





| cannot act, and will, consequently, be unable to re- 
| place the sap of which the stem is emptied by the | 
| attraction ef the buds converted into branches, and | 
by the perspiration of the leaves. (XII.) 
| “ Whatever tends to inspissate the sap, such as a | 
_dry and heated atmosphere, or ap interruption of | 
its rapid flow, or a great decomposition of carbon- | 





houses, during one day, from sunrise to sundown, 
ten hours, twenty-scven hundred hogs. When dres- 
i 


sed and cool, they are moved to the packing-hou- 


|Ses, and then disappear about as rapidly as when 


they got into the hands of the butchers, alive. At 
any one of the largest packing-houses, they can 
pack and have ready for shipment, two hundred and 


tant Semper of the Horticultural Society,”— | je acid, by full exposure to light, has the property \/i/ly barrels of Pork in one day. They have about 
rice twenty-five certs—sold also by W. Thor- | of cutie excessive vigor to be diminished, and | 30 men employed, and in addition to the 250 br's, 


rn, Albany. We know of no individual better 
to explain the phenomena of vegetable 


| flower buds to be produced. 
| 273. While, on the other hand, whatever tends | 


Pork, they will render out, and have kegged rea- 
dy for shipment, 200 kegs of lard during the same 


and to separate that part of vegetable physiol- to dilute the sap, such as a damp atmosphere, a) day. ‘This much will give you some faint idea of 


which relates to the science of cultivation from | free and uninterrupted circulation, or a great accu- | the Cincinnati Pork business, where it is carried 
ap § to pure botany, or to other sub- mulation of oxygen, in cousequence of the imper- | on to a greater exteut than at any other place in the 
; than Professor Lindley. Connected as he | foc decomposition of carbonic acid, has the prop- | known world. 


many years, with the Horticultural 
of London, and filling with distinguished 
or the professor’s chair of botany in one of the 
first universities in the world, his opportunities of 
studying the science of horticulture have been 
great. “ My intention,” says he, “ has not been to 
write a work on the philosophy of horticultyre ; 
but simply to point out, in the briefest manner, 
what the fundamental principles of that philoso- 
phy have been ascertained to be.” “In the first 
ace,” he continues, “ a distinction must be drawn 
vetween the art and the science of horticulture ; 
the former teaches the manner, the latter the rea- 
sons of cultivation ; and it is to the latter only that 
these propositions apply. Secondly, the plan of 
this sketch excludes every thing that is merely 
speculative, or that is incapable of being reduced 
within certain fixed principles.” As agriculture 
and horticulture are sister arts, and are governed 
by the same general laws, this little work will be 
alike serviceable to the farmer, the gardener, and 
the florist, to all of whom we heartily commend it. 
We think of publishing the entire treatise in the 
next volume of the Cultivator, but in the mean- 
time we makean extract, to afford the reader a 
sample of the work. The figures intreduced in 
parenthesis refer to the paragraphs in which the 
terms preceding the figures are oxplained. 
“XxX, SAP. 

“260. The fluid matter which is absorbed, either 
from the earth or from the air, is called sap. 

“261. When it first enters a plant it consists of 
water, holding certain principles, especially carbon- 
ic acid, in solution. 

“262, These principles chiefly consist of ani- 
mal or vegetable matter, in a state of decompesi- 
tion, and are energetic in proportion to their solu- 
bility, or tendency to form carbonic acid, by com- 
bining with the oxygen of the air. 

#263, Sap soon afier acquires the nature of mu- 
cilage or sugar, and subsequently becomes still fur- 
ther altered by the admixture of such soluble mat- 
ter as it receives in passing in its route through the 
alburnum, or newly formed woody tissue, (60.) 

“264. And when it reaches the vicinity of the 
leaves it is attracted into them, and there, having 
been exposed to light and air, 1s converted into the 
secretions peculiar to the species. 

“ 265, It finally, in its altered state, sinks down 
the bark, whence it is given oT laterally, by the 
medullary rays, aod is distributed through the sys- 


tem. 
«266. No solid matter whatever can be taken up 


erty of causing excessive rapid growth, and an ex- 
clusive production of leaf-buds. 

| 274. Inspissated or accumulated sap is, there- 
‘fore, a great cause of fertility. 





Road Making. 
No branch of public improvement is of more 
importance to the farmer, nor indeed to the com- 


| 275, And thin fluid, not being elaborated, is a | munity at large, than the bettering of our common 


| great cause of sterility. 


‘6276. The conversion of sap into different kinds | 


of secretion is effected by the combined action of 
air, (XI) light, (XI.) and temperature.” 





Cincinnati and the Pork Trade. 


A letter from Cincinnati to the editor of some 
Atlantic Journal, giving an account of the Pork 


a New-Year’s Address. Last year, if we remem- 
ber right, the Baltimore Patriot was the channel 
through which this porcellian exposition found its 
way to the public. This year we find it in the 
‘New-York Express. As it isalways gratifying to 
the lover of pork,—and we doubt not there are 
many such among our readers,—we copy from the 
Express an extract from the latest correspondence : 
—Boston Courter. 


| ‘The most extensive business carried on in out 
‘city during the winter months is the “Pork Busi 
ness.” 7 
All other avocations must yield to this. Our 
“ Pork merchants” are our most wealthy citizens, 
In fact, none but those having money, can enlist 
| in the trade, 2s cash is required te pay for the hogs 
and for every thing connected with this business, 
There are but few of our packers that invest, in a 
winter, less than a hundred thousand dollars, and 
many go as high as two or three hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘Two years ago, one hundred and fi/ly-iwo 
thousand hogs were slaughtered and packed with- 
‘in the limits of the city. Last year, owing to the 
isearcity and the high prices demanded by the far- 
| mers, only about sixty thousand were packed. It 
| is estimated that two millions of dollars is the least 
‘average sum invested vearly in Pork, in Cincinna- 
iti. The buildings used for the purpose of pack- 








} roads, particularly those which constitute the main 


avenues to market. These are the great arteries 
which transmit life and vigor, and health, to eve- 
ry part of the business community. Our turn- 
pikes have proved a failure, from a mistaken parsi- 
mony tu their construction, and their needless 
tnultiplication, Rail-roads will do upon the great 
thoroughfares of commerce and travel ; but for the 


. transacti -~ ' 
| Business, has become as regular an occurrence as |'"*"Saction of internal commerce between the 


great towns and the country, good public roads 
should have preeedence over all otbers: Because 
they dispense their benefits to all alike, and ex- 
empt us from the mortifying impositions of char- 
tered wealth, and the officious impertinence of a 
host of subordinate officers. It is upon these pub- 
lic roads that the immense products of our farms 
are transported, and that we mostly receive in re- 
turn the foreign commodities which we consume. 
If itcost the farmer twelve and a half cents per 
bushel to transport his grain to navigable waters, 
or to market, upon a bad rood, the actual expense 
would be diminished more than three-fourths if he 
could quadruple his load upon a good road; for 
net only would th -re be a saving in animal power, 
and other expenses, this extent, but there would 
be a further saving in the wear and tear of car- 
riages, and in delays and accidents/incident to bad 
roads. Roads, like the objects of inost other ex- 
penditure, are cheapest when well made. 

The business of road making has hitherto at- 
tracted very little of the public attention. Altho’ 
the construction of roads is as much an art as com- 
mon trades, and as much of a science as other 
branches of civil engineering, Where good roads 
ure the order of the day ; yet with us the superin- 
tendence of their constuction and repair is entrusted 
to all professions—to farmers, mechaacics, lawyers, 
&c. who seldom understand much of the art, and 





| ing, rendering lard, curing and smoking hams, &c., | know nothing of the science—and who are too of- 


are very large, ‘The firm of Miller & Lee, (enter- 
prising pork merchants) have a warehouse, for 
‘their business, built of brick, of about 160 feet 
long, by 50 or 55 wide; four stories, with a smoke- 
| house, where, at any one time, they can smoke 
twenty-five thousand hams ; with an extensive lard- 
room, cellar, with brick floor under the whole, and 
finished in the most compiete manner. Lot Pugh, 
Charles 8. Clarkson, and many others, engaged in 


by the roots; for this reason metals, which in a/ the same business, have houses eqnally as large; 
state of oxydes are poisonous, are perfectly harm- | and the last summer, another, still larger, and per- 
less in their metallic state, as mercury ; and this js, | haps more splendid, was erected for rent, by N. G. 
do doubt, the caus* why liquid manure, which con- | Pendleton, Esq., ove of our citizens. The hogs, 
tains all the soluble parts of manure in a fluid when driven into the city, are put into the pens at- 
state, acts with so much more energy than stimu- tached to the slaughter- houses, which are situated 
lating substances in a solid state. ‘on a small stream that empties into the Ohio, for 

« 267, The cause of thé motion of the sap is the the purpose of carrying off the blood, offal, &c. 
attraction of the leaf-buds and leaves. The only remuneration the butcher obtains for kil- 

«2968. Tne leaf-buds, called into growth by the | ling and dressing the hogs, is, the bristles, rough 
combined action of the increased temperature and | fat, and soap grease. This is generally worth net 
light of spring, decompose their carbonic acid, 20 to 25 cents, each hog. At one of these houses, 
(279) and attract fluid from the tissue immediately they will slaughter, in ene day, six hundred and fif- 
below them; the space so caused is filled up by | ty,and have them completely dressed and strung 
fluid again attracted from below, and thus a mo- up, ready to be removed in the morning, (after be- 
tion gradually takes place in the sap from one ex- coming perfectly cool, ) to the packing-houses. The 
tremity to the other. business of butchering is a separate business alto- 


«269, Consequently the motion of the sap takes 
place first in the branches, and last in the roots. 

«970. For this reason a branch of a plant, sub- 
jected to a high temperature in winter, will grow, 
while jts stem is exposed to a very low tempera- 
ture. 

“271. But growth under such circumstances 
will not long be maintained, unless the roots are se- 
eured from the reach of frost; for, if frezen, they 


gether from the packing, and carried on by other 
— and other interests. T'hey knock down, 

eed, scald, remove the bristles, complete the inside 
dressing, taking out the offal, Sc. of fifty hogs with- 
in the hour. 1 have seen this done; there is no 
mistake. 35 to 40 men are constantly employed in 
each slaug'iter-house. ‘There are four in all. Mr 
Coleman, the propristor, informed me that he had 
slaughtered and completely dressed, at the four 





ten guided by self-interest, or caprice, and often 
rather mar than mend, the work of their predeces- 
sors. 

We have derived many of our improvements 
from Great Britian; and from no courtry can we 
draw more useful teachings, in regard to road ma- 
king, than from her. lor although, fifty years 
ago, her roads were probably not so good as ours 
now are, wonderful improvements have beep 
made in them during the intervening half century. 
Her turnpikes, which cover, like a net-work, the 
surface of her island, are constructed upon the true 
McAdam plan, of preserving tne earthy bed of the 
road always dry, by an efficient metalic or stone 
covering, and sufficient side drains. Their parish 
roads are now undergoing a similar improvement. 
These works, which absorb annually an appropia- 
tion of a million and a half pounds sterling, or 
more than six ane a half million of dollars, give 
employment to the pauper population, and thus 
remunerate the public, in a measure, for this hea- 
vy national burthen. To make our readers ac- 
quainted with some of the leading principles 
which govern, in the business of road-inaking, in 
Great Britain, we will state them, in a summary 
manner, as we find them laid down in the most re- 
¢-nt British publications upon this subject, prin- 
cipally from the I’armers’ Series of the Library of 
Useful Knowledge ; premising, however, that al- 
though they apply mainly to metal covered reads, 
they are more or less applicable to the construc- 
tion of all roads, where utility, durability and ulti- 
mate economy, are to be studied. 

Foundation —Eminent men differ upon this 





point; the one party contending that a pitched 




















foundation is’necessary to make a substantial and 
road; the other, that no pitehing is essential. 

—Pitching, as here used, is foundation formed of 
large stones.—The weight of opinion is against. 
their use. The best foundation, the use of large 
stones being dispensed with, is a substratum kept 
perfectly dry by proper and effectual drainage. If 
one substance in road-imaking be harder than ano- 
ther, the harder substance should be upon the sur- 
face, and not at the foundation. To lay the softer 
upon the harder, must have the effect of sacrific- 
iug the inferior material. 

rainaze.—All exertion to construct or repair 
roads is considered unavailing until the bed of the 
roads freed from water, and secured against iis 
return. Of what service can metal (stone) be 
when the road is immersed in water. Can it con- 
solidate? Can it form a compact and hard sub- | 
siance, when water is aimongst it, consuming as it 
were its vitals? ‘T’ocorrect and prevent a recur- 
rence of the evil, substantial side ditches should 
he opened, so as to give a slope of one inch in 24, 
between thefcrowns of the road and bo.toms. If 
open drains cannot be made on both sides, owing 
to the declivity ot the surface, under drains should | 
be constructed, with outlets, through the bed of the | 
road to the lewer side. Aud if springsexist in the | 
scite of the read, their water must be concentrated, 
and conducted off by under drains, When a par- 
ticular piece of road is observed to be continually | 
heavy,and ina bad state, it is either caused by | 
spring water,or is situated ina flat, from which 
the water cannot escape. These suggestions | 
should not be lostto us. A principal defect in our’ 
roads, is the want of efficient drainage. Wherever | 
water is permitted to remain, either upon the sur- 
face or substratum, in wetseasous there will bea 
slough, andthe bed of the road will be entirely 
broken up. 

The substance or thickaess of materials.—With- | 
out a sufficient depth of consolidated materials, | 
there will not be a resistance equal to the weight 
which a highway is subject to. There must be | 
weight to resist weight. If the weight of metal | 
forming the substance be of an imperfect quality, 
more will be required than when sound and clean, | 
In proporliaaae the quantity of deleterious matter | 
contaiued in the body (as earth, small gravel, soft 
stone, &c.) must the thickness be increased. Any | 
matter that is not ofa sound nature has no power 
in road-making, and, therefore, that hard materials | 
alone contained iv the roads subsiance can be eal- 
culated upon as possessing the quality to resist | 
weights. Experience has taught, that there can be | 
nv real security against a road giving way, taking 
the year through, unless twelve inches at least of 
good consolidated materials form the body of a} 
road ; and this upon a foundation rendered sound | 
and dry by effectual drainage. | 

Sort of malerials.—Not the hardest, but the tough- 
est stones, are the best. The first will break, the 
latter bend. The trappean and basaltic rocks are 
therefore preferred ; then whinstone, dark colored | 
granite and lime-stones. 

Preparation and size of i«lerials.—The stone to | 
be employed is first freed from dirt, and then brok- 
en so small as to pass through the inch meshes of 
a wire seive. Some allow the stones to retain the 
size of two inches, but none larger. ‘The tougher 
the nature or the material, the smaller the size | 
should be. 

Quantity of materials to be laid on ata ete | 
When a thick coat is laid on, the destruction of the | 
material is very great before it becomes settied or 
incorporated withthe road. The stones will not. 
allow each another to be quiet, but are continually | 
elbowing one another, and driving their neighbors 
to the left and right, above and below. This wears 
off their angular points, produces mud and dirt, | 
and reduces the stones to an angular form, and | 
prevents their uniting and becoming firm. If 
there be substance enough already on the road, it 
will never be right to put on more than a stone’s | 
thickness ata time. A cubic yard nicely prepared | 
and broken, to a rod superficial, will be quite =. | 
nough for a coat, and will be found to last as long | 
as double the quantity put on unprepared and | 
in thick layers. There is no grinding to pieces. 
when thus applied ; the angles are preserved, and 
the materials are out of sightand incorporated in 
a very littletime. Each stone becomes fixed dir- 
ectly,and keeps its place, therehy escaping the 
wear and fretting which occur when they are ap- 
plied in a thick stratum. On new reads, the cov. | 
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ering should be applied in thin coats. As soon as | for all the demands th 
one is imbedded, apply another, until the desired | easily to be approach 


power is ovtained. 


“To say nothing of the saving in a course of | nish the city of Ban 
years, Ly the durability of a road formed under the | other commercial town 
new system, and which has been found in some | our own slate—rivalling i 
cases, even where the traffic is corsiderable, by the | ness and polish, any other in 


side of a large town, to last for sever years with- 
out any , additional sione being applied ; to say ne- 


may be made upon it-- 

of excellent cleaveage. 
little enterprise to fur- 
as well as most of our 
a superior quality of 

ility, com 

country, It is al- 
| so believed by many who have visited this quarry, 
‘among whom was an experienéed miner, from 









Nothing is wanting b 





- 


th ing o' the saving to the public in wear and tear | Wales, England, that there is Coal in the vicinity 


of horses, carts and tackle; to say nothing of the 
comfort of travelling a smeoth road, and also to 
say nothing of employment found for the poor ; 
yeta road can be maintained good and perfect for 
half the sum, under the new system, which under 
the old, isexpended without improvement.” 

Spreading.—Cause the load tobe shot down a 
short distance from the place upon which you 
wish the materials to be finally spread; and direct 
ihe spreader to cast every shovel full from bim e- 
qua lly, all over the surface, and in snch a manner 
as he woulddo if he were sowing wheat broad- 
cast. ‘I'he road will then be not thicker in one 
place than another, and a section will be produced 
perfect and true. 

The writer on the subject of roads, in the Far- 
mers’ Series, suggests some alterations in the Brit- 


ish road laws, which have a particular a up-) 
'on our condition, and seem well worthy o 


our 
consideration. He suggests, 

1. That the business of road making and re- 
pairing should be entrus:ed to the authority of a 
county, and not of a parish; becausc, first, the 
pub‘ic interest will govern more, and privafe inter- 
est less; and secondly, the limited extent of the 
funds of a parish will not admit of giving such a 
salary to a surveyor—an oflicer there deemed in- 
dispensable—as will secure the services of a person 
EDUCATED tn the principles of road management, 
and otherwise qualified for the office of surveyor—an 
office whose duties are here performed by patii- 
masters. 

2. That the means for maintaining roads be no 
longer obtained by statute labor, which is similar 
to our road assessments—because the law operates 
in this respect partially, and the time spent by the 
farmer in paying this tax, is worth more to him 
than it benefits tothe public. He recommends that 
the cartage be done by contract, by which he cal- 


-culates a saving of 50 per cent, and that the man- 


of this slate rock. 

A petition, I understand, w 
the Legislature at their next se 
| poration of a Company for the p 
| ting on this quarry, to be called the 
Slate Quarry Company.” 

4 Friend to Home Manufacture. 

Dec. 20, 1836. [Somerset Jour. 
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From the Baltimore Monument. 
American Mechanics. 

That the American nation in this comparatively 
early period of its existence, should be honored 
in other Jands with distinction and superiority in 
the mechanic arts, may be cousidered as no in- 
significant precedence ; and if in the incipiency of 
our Republic, we can lay claims to pre-eminence 
in this useful and highly honorable department of 
Science, may we not look forward to future excel- 
lence unequalled in any period of the world’s his- 
| tory. 

The mechanic aris deservedly hold an exalted 
position in the histories of nations; they are pro- 
/minent evidences of the progress of civilization 
‘and improvement, and the architectual embelish- 
ments, now exhibited in American cities are prob- 
| ably in eleganco of design, strength and durability 
) inferior to no performances of the kind upon the 
face of the earth, either of ancient or modern con- 
struction. Inthe manufacturing line we may de- 
fy the world in comparison as regards quality,— 
jand as to quantity the four winds of Heaven, 
| which have wafted American freightage to every 
clime will bear testinony that it cannot be exceed- 
ed. %Inrecources we are without doubt unrival- 
led, and that we have profited by our opportuni- 
lies, our rapid advancement affords abundant 
| proof. 
\" Not only have the productions of our ceuntry- 
/}men and specimens of their skill been conveyed 





ual labor be judiciously applied under the super- | to various places on the Globe—but our mechan- 


vision of a competent engineer. 


ics theinselves have been well received and hon- 
That the surveyor, or manager, be appointed | 


ored with the foremost places in other countries. 


fora longer period than one year, that he may | In England at the presenttiine American contrac- 
be evabled to carry outa systematic plan of im- tors are assuming fortunes from the public works, 
provement, and give effieacy to his skill and sci- | and there are artists in Ireland who left us when 
ence. in moderate ciicumstances, and they can already 
Scraping.—If it is desirable to keep a road in point of wealth as well as worth, compete with 
dry atthe foundation, it must be equally so atthe | some of the proudest lords of the kingdom. An 
surface.—Cullivator. ingenious mechanic of Philadelphia—a machinist, 
who despaired of distinction in his native land 

Piscataquis Slate Quarry. left his free government and its citizen President, 

Mr. Eprror—On a recent visit to the town of and sought a home in the dominion of King Will- 
Foxcroft, I was invited to visit this Slate Quarry | iam the IV.; the title of American citizen which 





which I did, and beg leave, through your columns, 
to givea hasty description of the quality of the 


seems to be a safe passport for the humblest indi- 
vidual throughoutthe civilized world, gained him 


Slate. Itis the intention of the owners of the | a hearty welcome and warm friendship upon that 
Quarry to commence the manufacture of roof-slate | princely shore ; he entered a manufacturing estab- 
early nextspring. This slate rock has been but lishment asa journeyman; like Fraklin he rose to 
recently discovered. It rests upon gneiss, and lies eminence, and is now too closely wedded by 
nearest the primary rocks—eensequently, it has a| wealth and distinguished alliances to the land of his 
more shining lustre than most of the New-Ung-| adoption ever think of a permanent home upon 
land slate, but does not contain siliceous earth suf- | the plains of his beloved America. 
ficient to give it a flinty quality-—nor is it blended Another—an artist of Baltimore, whose sign 
with magnesia asto give it a chloritic quality; but | hung upon a house in Fayette street to but little 
it seeins to be the best of all the varieties of roof-| purpose ; resolved upon the tour of Europe, and 
slate, and should be preferred before any in the | having reached Ireland, he theught of practising 
country for the covering of buildings, on account| a little upon the profession in which he was an 
of several reasons :— admirable proficient, but which bad well nigh 
Firstly, it is the Jeast absorbent of water, which | starved him from his native city—he commenced, 
is of first importance in roof-slate. and the titled almost did him reverence; he is 
Secondly, it will admit of the smoothest surface.| now putting away his gold and dashing ou to 
Thirdly, it will split into such plates as to be suf- | wealth. 
ficiently durable and not too lightto resist the force! In France a worshipper at the shrine of the St. 
of wind during storms—a common fault in much | Crispin,—alias a shoemaker from America, was 
of ourslate. Upon the whole, it may be said to be | more wealthy than Charles X. 
equal to any imported slate. Quite a number of; An American Tailor we have been told, loaned 
cyphering slates have been already manufactured | thousands to the Queen of Spain to enable her to 
from the slate, Which will compare with any at | conquor Don Carlos and make a Republic of her 
home or abroad. Therefore, I can see no reason; Government. Heaven send her success ? 
why this country cannot be supplied with slate; In Rome our Mechanics are living handsomely ; 
from our own alpine districts, and thereby open| in other parts of Italy they reap the honest re- 
new avenues to our enterprising citizens, The| wards of their labors,—thus the land that in form. 
quarry above mentioned, isextensive and abundant! er years gave us models for art, has received from 
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us men, in these modern times to supply the pla- 
ces of their best and most perfect artizans. hat 
achangeis here? P beside the Coliseum 
one of the  prooeee Specimens of human skill, the 
mechanic + leat of recent discovery 
and settlement, astovished the populace with 
his master efforts, 
Constantinople, that conservatory of reserved 
rights and privileges, has opened her gates for the 
of American mechanics, and the wr- 
r of tne East has disclosed his gratifica- 
tion at their settlement among his subjects, A- 
merican merchants have rendered him essential 


j in the way of money, and American me- 
we i . ilding his ruined edifices. 
Acalthas lately been made from the land of 


Egypt, and advertisements are still exhibited in 
our northernfeities, offering strong inducements for 
the mechanics of our country to settle in that an- 
cient revelling place of Kings—it may be that 
some have already settled there, and like j Boat are” 
laying up—notexactly against famiue, but for fu- 
ture prosperity. 

Coming a little nearer home ; the Southern part 
of our own Continent is almost stocked with our 
/Vorth Ainerican mechanics, they are the most use- 
ful citizens in that part of the country. A friend 
from Valparaiso has given us the information that 
many cabinet makers from Baltimore have boxed 
dollars of the different stamps enough to make 
them independent all their lives. 

American mechanics are in every Christian 
country, and in no place do we hear that they are 
not respected. Kings think well of them and 
honor them with their friendship; and subjects 
regard them as the most distinguished among the 
citizens. Yankee enterprise cannot be arrested ; 
it acknowledges no limits, and seems to be advan- 
cing in every corner of the world, Our spirited 
countrymen are driving their traffic with Christain 
and Savage, and compassing the world with the 
productions of genius and the handyworks of art ; 
that they may be successfnl and prosperous, and 
maintain the honor of our flag wherever they may 
be, we doubt not is the prayer of every American, 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
Strawberries. 


Mr. Eprror:—In a former number of your 
useful journal, I read an interesting article on the 
cultivation of Strawberry. ‘Too much attention 
cannot be paid to this delightful fruit; and, con- 
cerning the incomes which an acre or two will 
yield, if planted in strawberries, | can, along with 
yourself, bear the most decided testimony. 

For the last five or six years, 1 have been rais- 
ing this fruit, upon my farm; and never fail to sell 
it, at from 25 cents to 50 cents per saucer, If the 
beds are properly attended, bushels of the berries 
might be raised, and as readily sold at the above 
priees. 

1 shall not enter into an enumeration of the va- 
rious species of these berries. In a former num- 
ber of your journal, among the selected) articles, 
will be found, very tull information upon the sub- 
ject. It will be there found, that they are as vari- 
ous in their kinds, as ony other fruit. 





Much | 


praise is due toour horticulturists, for the zealous |For each sheet containing 5: 


strawberry beds, early in March, or during the lat- | 


ter part of February. I prefer doing this at an | 


earlier period, and you shall have my method. 


tors will pay in advance the jof their whole 
Impression sent by mail, the P.M. Gen. might be" 


| safely authorized to accept one half the foregoin 


During the month of December, I lay pine trash, | rates.” Should this plan be adopted, and woul 
or any other combustible matter, over, my straw- | every one of our subscribers pay for their papers, 


berry beds, and, selecting adry day forthe purpose 
I set fire to the entire mass. As the trash burns, it 
will ignite along with the dry plants, the old decay- 
ed leaves of the strawberries, and consume all the 
old useless suckers. 

Immediately after doing this, if your strawber- 
ries have grown up the previous year broad-cast, 
or, as I should otherwise express it, if their suckers 
have been suffered to take root all over the bed, 
you should hoe the bed just burnt, in trenches a- 


boutten or twelve ‘inches apart, transversely on | 
the Dam itself was underminded and carried off by 
be scattered in the trenches, and the whole bed | 
should then be covered over with straw or chaff. | 
Gardiner one vessel was sunk. 


the bed. After this, well-rotted manure should 


Tanner’s bark will do, if you cannot readily pro- 
cure the straw or chaff. 

The manure, applied as above, will warm the 
plants, and give them early maturity in the spring. 

As soon asthe plants shoot forth, the alleys be- 
tween them should be well stirred, and kept free 
from all kinds of weeds, 

A friend of mine, from the country, tells me, 
that he has applied cotton seed, with the greatest 
success, asa mauure for strawberries, He applied 
it in the same way as I recommend the compost 
to be applied. 

I must, however, state here, that no treatment 
will make strawberries produce well, without 
transplanting every three or four years. Bearing 
this in mind, it will be well if we have any plants 
which are as old as above stated, to transplant dur- 
ing this month. I confess it would lave been 
much better to have done so during the previous 
month, but having neglected to do so then, it is not 
woo late now. 

The plants should be carefully . seleeted, and set 
out upon a well-manured bed, about ten or twelve 
inchee apart each way. As soonas the plants take, 
they should be treated as I have already directed. 

l remain, Mr Editor, your obt. servt., P. J. 

Charleston Neck. 


ee ) 
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Proposed Reduction of Postages. 

The Post Office Department being so arranged 
at present as to produce receipts to an amount ex- 
ceeding the expenditures, the Post Master General 
in his late Report proposes to reduce the postages 
on letters about 20 per cent and to graduate the 
postage on newspapers according to their size. His 
plan is as follows. 

Single Letter Postages. 





For 75 miles and under, 5 cts. 
150 miles and over 75 10 
300 miles and over 150, 15 
600 miles and over 300, 20 
Over 600 miles, 25 


This would be an acceptable reduction, but e- 
ven this is not so great as might be made with safe- 
ty. 

His plan for newspaper postages is as follows.— 


90 square inches or 


endeavors to introduce the various species of the | under, carried not over 200 miles nor out of the 


strawberry into our State, 
have met with in this respect, has been more than 
once evinced by the brilliant and luscious displays 
of this truit by our Horticultural Society, within 
the last several years At its last exhibition, a- 
mong the other beautiful and delicate varieties ex- 
hibited, was one from the garden of Jonathan Lu- 
cas, Esq. The fruit measured several inches 
round, and had every inclination of being as ex- 
quisite in flavor as it was agreeable in size, 

For my 0 wn use, I have cultivated the common 
strawberry of our climate. By care and attention 
in its cultivation, [am fully persuaded, that it may 
be rendered more productive than any other, and 
full large enough to gratify the keenest appetite. 
However, like all other fruit, the larger the straw- 
berry is made to grow, the coarser does it become 
to the taste. 

I have unconsciously entered into this long pre- 
face,Mr Eaitor, when my object was, to offer 
some practical hints to your readers, upon the cul- 
tivation of this delicious fruit. 

In the article from your pen, to which I have al- 
ready alluded, you recommend the burning of the 


The great succéss they | State, one half a cent ; over 200 miles nor out of the 


State one cent. For each sheet containing 920 
square inches and over 550, carried not over 20C 
miles ner out of the State, 1 cent; carried over 
200 miles and out of the State, one and a half cts. 
For each sheet containing over 920 square inches, 
carried not over 200 miles nor out of the State, 1 
and a half cts.; carried over 200 miles and out of 
he State 2 cents. 

It is right that the postage on newspapers should 
be regulated according to the size as near as may 
be. At present a sheet of six inches square costs 
as much postage as one the size of a bed blanket. 

Should the above proposition receive the sanc- 
tion of Congress, we find by a slight trimming of 
our sheet, the postage any where in this State 
would cost but one half cent per sheet, and out of 
the State—even to New Orleans, only one cent. A 
paper of the size of the Age and Kennebec Jour- 
nal would. be carried precirely according to the 
present rates ; and the Portland Advertiser would 
be taxed one and a half cents any where within 
the State and 2 cts. out of the State. 





The Post Master General also says “ where Edi- 





we could agree to send them the paper by mail, at 
our expense, taxing them in this State only one 
fourth of a cent on each sheet, or 13 cts. per year, 
in addition to the present terms.— Gospel Baier. 
Damage on the River.—The great rain of last 
week occasioned a high freshet in our river which 
| broke up the ice & occasioned a considerable dam- 
age to the Kennebec Dam and to the shipping. — 


Most of the materials lying in the eddies intended 
for the Dain were carried off, and some portion of 








the ice and left to make a winter harbor in the riv- 
er or on the shoresas low down as Dresden. At 
A considerable 
damage was also done to booms, and lumber on 
the banks of the river. The ice was about a foot 
thick and very strong when it broke up. 

On Friday night the river froze over again; but 
owing to the disorderly predicament of the ice 
cakes, the surface is very rough. 

The water during the freshet rose so high as to 
fill the canals near the Dam to the depth of 8 feet. 
* 29 had never been any water in them before. 


Fire.-—We had an alarm of fire on Tuesday— 
the interior of the dwelling house of Mr F, Aborn 
was mostly consumed, but the furniture was saved. 
The engines worked well according to the water 
they had, which was but little. 








CIRCULAR 
TO SECRETARIES OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


As the time is drawing near, when we shall a- 
gain wish to present a view of the condition and 
prospects of the temperance cause throughout the 
State, your attention is respectfully solicited to the 
following questions. The efficiency of the State 
Society depends very much on the promptness 
and fidelity with which local societiesamake their 
returns, u nless we can take an anni survey of 
our field of labor, we shall not know what we have 
to do, nor what encouragement we have to labor. 
We confine our inquiries to points that are ea- 
sily investigated, and which seem necessary to 
indicate the present state of our cause. 

1, What is the name of your society ? (Please 
state whether it extends to the whole town, or a 
part of it.) 

2. When organized ? 

3. What is its pledge ? 

4, The names of your President and Secretary. 

5. What number of resident members ? 

6. How many added in 1836 ? 

7. How many places (taverns or shops) where 
intoxicating liquors are sold ? 

8. What the number and names of Temperance 
tavern keepers ? 

9. Are licenses. granted ? 

10. How mnny persons in your town, within the 
last thirty years, having been connected with tav- 
erns or groceries where ardent spirits have been 
sold, have become drunkards ? 

11. How many deaths by intemperance during 
the rupee 2 

12. What stand is taken by professional gentle- 
men, (clergymen, lawyers and physicians) with re- 
spect to the temperance cause ? 

13. What has been done to advance the cause 
during the year past, and with what success ? 

14. Will you have the goodness to obtain a vote 
of your society on the following question, and 
transinit the result—* Js it expedient to dissolve the 
present State Society, and organize another on the 
—s of total abstinence from all that intozi- 
cales | 

15. When members have apostatized, what has 
been the cause ? 

Have the goodness. to make up your report to 
the close of the present year, or as near that time 
as will allow of its being transmitted by your rep- 
resentative to the Legislature, which commences 
its session on the fourth day of January. 

Direct to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Maine Temperance Society, care of Wm. Hast- 
ings, Augusta. 

Euitors of papers friendiy to our cause are re- 
quested to copy the above circular. 








~ ordistillation, or use for that purpose, any mer- 











Journal of Commerce says :—* I uederstand that 
it is intended by the State Department, 


whereof afloat in relation to the subject. 
the Patent office isa bureau, to issue a circular re- that the man is murdered; and 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS 








‘The Patent Offce.—The correspondent of the | several days past, but no traces of the unfortunate | 3004 Swine, 


man have been found. Various conjectures are 
Many sup 
others that he 


quest to all persons interested in existing patents, | wandered off from the road in some direction, and 


or who were concerned in expired patents, to for- 


being overcome with liquor, finally laid down in 


ward to the Department, at the public expense co- some by-place, fell asleep and there died. The 


pies of their drawings and specifications, together 
with the models of the same. 


Records of the bureau. Without such aids, the 
Patent Office cannot carry into effect the law of the 


In this way, some- | fact. 
thing can be done towards the collection of the | murder of the man. 


last supposition we think will turn out to be the 

No sufficient motive can be assigned for the 
He had buta dozen or twen- 
ty dollars with him, and being almot in a helpless 
state from the effects of liquor, his money could 


last session, reorganizing that bureau. ‘That law |easily have been taken from him without any re- 


provides that no patent shall be granted for any in-| 
vention which is not new and original, not for any 
which had before been patented. Of course, it 
would be impossible, under present circumstances, 
to ascertain the originality of any invention for 
which a patent might be claimed.” 





Two thousand six hundred bushels of foreign 
rye were sold in New York last week, in one lot, | 
for distillation at 142 cents per bushel. A numer- 
ous and respectable meeting of Philadelphians 
have passed a resolution requesting farmers and 
distillers of Pennsylvania not to purchase or sell, 





a ntable grain for the ensuing three months. 


ul Accident.—We learn that Simeon Stetson, 
Esq. of Hampden, on Tuesday last, while descen- 
ding a hill in that town with a team ; slipped and 
the running over him he was instantly kil- 
led.— Mec. & Fur. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION—1836. 








Van Buren. Whig. 
Maine, 10 Vermont, y 
New Hampshire, 7 Massachusetts, 14 
Connecticut, 8 New Jersey, 8 

'R. Island, 4 Maryland, 10 
New-York, 42 Delaware, 3 
Pennsylvania, 30 Ohio, 21 
N. Carolina, 15 Kentucky, 15 
Virginia, 2 Indiana, 9 
Alabama, 7 Georgia, li 
Missouri, 4 ‘Tennessee, 15 
Louisana, 5 South Carolina, 11 
Tilinois, 5 
Mississip>i, 4 
Arkansas, 3 


167 124 | 
Necessary to a choice 146, | 





The Albany Advertiser says:—We have con- 
versed with an intelligent friend, who understand s | 
the provision market fully, and he states that Pork 
is falling rapidly in price, that beef is declining, 
and that he knows of six hundred tubs of Oneida 
butter of the best quality, for which the owner 
could not get any offer in cash,a few days since in 
New York, 


Rumors of Rebellion.—Letters have been receiv- 
ed in New York from Marseilles dated Nov. 4th, 
which report that the people of Naples thad risen 
in rebellion against the King, and declared in favor | 
of the Prince of Capua. 











Mysterious Circumstance.—Mr. Joun CiEave- 
LaNnp, of Embden, left home on Monday morning 
of last week for Waterville, for the purpose of | 

urchasing some articles for his family’s use.— | 
fe passed through this place about three o’clock | 
in the afternoon, and was seen about seven o’tlock 
within about three miles of Waterville-—When 
seen his horse and wagon were turned up at the 
side of the road, and Cleaveland sitting in it, to 
appearanec considerably intoxicated. ‘This is the | 
last that has been seen of him. His horse and | 
wagon were found the next morning in a field in | 
Fairfield, about eight miles this side of the spot | 
where they were seen the night before. moos 
eight o’clock in the evening acry like one{in dis- | 
tress was heard in the direction of the spot where | 
Cleaveland was last seen, by several persons resid- | 
ing within about half a mile of the place and a) 
short time after this out-cry wus heard, a person | 
passing the road saw a horse and wagon standing | 
at the place deseribed, but there was no persen in 
the wagon. Dilligent search has been made for 
miles in every direction by a large number of per- 
sons from Waterville, Fairfield, and this town, for 


sort to violence.—Somerset Journal. 





The Weather again. 
We resign our clerkship of the weather—for no 


sooner have we made our report,—than—whisk— | 


round comes the wind, and we have to report an 
entirely different story.—For instance—since tel- 
ling our story on the first page, we have had a tre- 
menduous Northeaster of a snow storm. 

The roads have been completely blocked up and 
the stages and :nails compelled to make a harbor 
where they could.—We say have been—for the 
wind is-now piping from the Southeast, and ,will 
probably return the complement in the shape of a 
thaw, before long. 


eer | 





Marriages. 





In this town, 29th ult. by Rev. David Thurston, 
David Stanley, Esq. to Miss Harriet Dearborn. 

In Waldoboro’, Mr. John Storrer to Miss Roox- 
by Woltze. Capt. Charles C. Mink to Miss Clar- 
issa KK. Mink. 

In Thomaston, Mr. Robert T’. Cushing to Miss 
Sarah C. Paine. Mr. James M. Blackinton to Miss 
Elizabeth Butler. 


0 ARN J SVS Ss I TR A IY ELE PEED 
Deaths. 








| 11858 Stores, 





13 weeks ending 
| 1995 Beef Cattle, 
6410 Stores, 
|9604 Sheep, 


6536 Swine, 
RECAPITULATION. 
18504 Beef Cattle, #1, It 






222830 Sheep, 
15677 Swine, 





Extra Chance for Goce 
gains. 

The subscriber intending to: make an a)teration 

in his business in the spring, will sell his Stock of 

Goods, for Cash, at reduced prices, lower than 

they can be bought in town, consisting in part as 

follows :— ) 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres and Satinetts, (colors 
and prices to suit purchasers,) Camblets, Padding 
jand Duck, Prime assortment of 3-4 and 6-4 Meri- 
nos, Good assortment of Calieoes, Ginghams and 
Furniture, Colored Cambric, Brown and Bleached 
Sheeting and Shirting; Fur Caps, Collars and 
|Capes; Good assortment of Silks and Laces ;. 
| Ribbons, in abundance ; Bombazine ; White Cam-: 
bric and Muslins; Highland, Raw-Silk and Meri- 
no Shawls ; Thibet and Fancy Silk Hdkfs.; Ban- 
dan and Flag Silk do.; Good Assortment of 
Gloves and Hosiery ; Irish Linen; Silk and Cot- 
ton Velvet ; Silk, Woolen and Valentia Vesting ; 
Cotton Yarn and Wicking, Ticking, Cotton and 
Woolen Flannels. 

Three Hundred Rolls Paper Hangings and Bor- 
dering—various quality, and prices; Kid Shoes; 
| Whips and Lashes ;, Umbrellas ; Looking Glasses ; 
Plain and Wrought Combs; Floor Brushes; Corn 
Brooms; Good assortment of Cutlery and Hard 
Ware; Shovels and Manure Forks; Good assort- 
ment of Crockery and Glass Ware. 

Hyson and Souchong Tea, Coffee, Sugars, Mo- 
lasses, Tobacco, Glass 7 by 9and 8 by 10; Prime 
Winter Oil; Boston, and Dupont’s Eagle Powder , 
in Canisters; Shot; Salaeratus, Spices, &c. &c. 











In this town, on Sunday night last, a child of | &c, 


Mr. Daniel Howard. 
In Foxcroft, Mrs. Mary, wife 
Esq. aged 32. 


In Hampden, 19th ult. Mr. Isaac Robinson, aged 
66 years. 
In Bath, Mrs. Hannah Grace, aged 63. Gersh- 
om H. son of Mr. Ebenezer Arnold, 17 months. 
In Bristol, Mrs. Catharine, wife of Sam’! Yeates, 
Esq. aged 42. 
ALIEN ETS TE Sb LT PO TY RIP CE UTE LTS. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay, Dec. 26. 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 
At market 620 Beef Cattle (including those un- 


Moses Swett, 





| sold last week) 25 Stores, and 990 Sheep. 100° 


Beef Cattle unsold. 


Prices—Beef Cattle—In consequence of the un- | 


pleasant weather, last week’s prices for some qual- 
ities were hardly supported. We noticed a few 
extra taken at $6 75; first quality at 6a 650; 2d 
quality at5 55 a5 75; 3d quality at 4a 475. 

Sheep—Lots were taken at the following prices, 
Viz: $2 66, 288, 3,325, and 350, Wethers, some 
of which were very’ fine, at 3 75, 4 50, 5, 5 50, and 
a very few at $6. 

Swine—None at market. 





REViEW OF BRIGHTON MARKET 
FOR THE YEAR 1836, 


13 weeks ending March 28. 
6123 Beet Cattle, estimated sales $281,658 








275 Stores, do 9,625 
7780 Sheep, do 24,175 
1100 Swine, do 7,150 327,108 
13 weeks ending June 27. 
3450 Beef Cattle, do $172,500 
885 Stores, do 32,671 
3568 Sheep, do 11,596 
5038 Swine, do 35,266 252,033 
13 weeks ending Sept. 26. 
6946 Beef Cattle, do $243,110 
4295 Stores, do 64,350 
1880 Sheep, de 71,750 


He would just say, to those indebted to him, by 

Note or Account, which has been of a longer stan- 

ding than six months, that it will be expected of 

therm that they will call, and adjust the same forth- 

with, RANSOM BISHOP. 
Winthrop, January 2, 1837. 





gsricultural Notice. 

Persons appointed by the Kennebec County Ag- 
ricultural Society to examine the claims of com- 
petitors for premiums on Crops and award preini- 
ums ther-on, are requested to meet at the Scnoon 
House in Winthrop Village, on Sarurpay the 7th 
day of January next, at 9 o’clock A.M. for the 
purpose of attending to the duties of that oftice.— 
| Competitors will attend to establish their claims. 
N. FOSTER, Chairman of Standing 

Committee on Agriculture. 








Se 


| Notice. 
| The subscriber is now prepared to attend punct- 
ually to the branches ot Horse and Ox Shoeing.— 
He has half a dozen first rate Sleighs, new model 
| for sale low for cash or approved credit. 

H. GOULD. 
Winthrop, Nov. 30, 1836. 





Winthrop House. 

The Subseriber informs his friends and the pub- 
lic, that he has purehased that well known Hotel 
in Winthrop Village, formerly kept by A. M. 
facwdel and more recently by J.G. W. Coovinee ; 

where he will be happy to wait upon them when- 

ever they shall call. The House has undergone 
several alterations and repairs, and is now fitted 
up in good order. 

He pledges himself, to all Travellers, that they 
shall find his larder well stored, and his table in 
the best style. 

Plenty of Hay and Provender, and a faithful and 





_ stable. 
K.very attention paid tothe Traveller, to. make 
him comfértable ard satisfied. 
PELEG BARKER. 
Winthrop, Nov, 154. 1836 





attentive Ostler, will be always ‘on hand’ at his. 
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Ob! would | had been taught 
i. » ae summer’s gift, like these, 
elie, pa giver’s secret thoughts : 
Each b 
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MAINE FARMER 











Poetry. l 


_ em Bayly’s London Annual. 
The Jasmine. 
There lurks a sentiment, 
In leaf and every flower, 
And he whe studies well may read 
Sweet words iu every bower: 
And blossoms, artfully combined, 
May eloquent!y tell 
A thousand things that faltering lips 
Ne’er utter half so we). 


My love hath sent a jasmine wreath! 


lossom is a pearly star, 
The fragile leaves are green ; 
Come, sister, for thou hast the skill, 
Interpret what they mean. 


It is an emblem of thyself, . 
Dear girl, thy lover sends ; 
A wreath where pure simplicity, 
With perfect beauty blends - 
A type of all that’s fair and good, 
In this sweet flower is seen ; 
What woman’s mind should ever be ; 
What time hath ever been. 


How delicately fine the stem! 
How exquisite the flower ! 
Oh ! must it not be guarded well 
From every breeze and shower ! 
Nay, "tis not weak ;—when winter comes, 
*T will not deserve the term ; 
And is not, in adversity, 
Fond woman’s neart as firm ! 


*T will grace the palace of a prince, 
As *twere its proper sphere ; 
Transplanted to a meaner home, 
The meanest it will cheer ! 
And woman formed to grace a court, 
Thence uncomplaining moves; 
And clings to ruin, for the sake 
Of one she truly loves ! 


Miscellany. 
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From the New York Weelly Messenger. 
Curious Letter to a Young Lady, 
Advising her to take care of her house. 


Dear Mapvam.—As you are a tenant at will in a 
very bandsome house, and are now capable of fur- 
nishing it in the best manner and of ruling it by 
the strictest maxims of economy and decorum, 
permit a friend to give you a few cursory hirtsin 
an affair of so much jmportance. Your building 
is composed of some of the finest materials I ever 
saw ; therefore, itis so much the more liable to 
discover any flaw or spot that may accidentally 
touch it. It is erected of proper height, a just 
size, reared on a regular plan, and finished with 
the most accurate proportions. On the top is a 
globe more valuable than if it were composed of 
solid gold. In this globe I observe two crystal 
windows in the front, highly illuminated with the 
raysof the mourning sun ; and so constructed as to 
be exceedingly useful, commanding an extensive 








prospect; and if always kept bright and clean, 
will prove a very great ornainent to the house. I 
advise you not to look out at these windows at ev- 


ery object that passes by. Be sure to close the | 


shutters soon at night, that you may open them a- 
gain early in the morning. On each side of the 
globe I discover a small portal to receive compa- 
ny, take care they do not aways stand open, and 
be sure to close them also, early in the evening, 
which is the most dangerous time. By keoping 
them open too much, you will be crowded with 
Visitors, and, perhaps, with many whom you do 
notlike ; but, never let them be shut against the 
instructive parent, the advising friend, or the sup- 
plicating orphan. I took notice of one door in 
the front, at which all your company goes out; let 
that be generally barred close, except on proper 
occasions.—Be cautious what visitors you let out 
publicly, lest, if any ill character be seen coming 
from it, it may injure the reputation of your family. 
It will be necessary therefore, to lay a strict in- 
junction ot vigilance upon your two porters, who 
stand as sentinels ina livery of the brightest ver- 
million. You have, I observe, just at the entrance 
of tne great hall door, and just within where the 
porters stand, a range of ivory pallisades; be sure 





| 


the globe isa turret of most exquisite workman- |The New-Yorker—Quarto Form—New Series. 


ship; no Parian marble, nor even alabaster can 
exceed the natural beauty of this part of your | 
house, but be sure to guard this part against storms | 
and night air ; else its beauty may be defaced, and 
its use greatly obstructed. Beneath the turret is 
the great hall, in which you have a closet of splen- 
did workmansbip ; this, I suppose, is the place of | 
your secret retirement, open to none but yourself, | 
or some faithful intimate friend: I wish you to | 
keep this always in order; furnish it well, make it | 
a library of the best practical authors, and visitit | 
frequently, especially when you return from public | 
worship, or leave a circle fof acquaintance, which | 
you may have met at the tea-table. Let ghe out- | 
side of the hall be neatly decorated, but in such | 
style as shal indicate to bebolders that all its puri- 
ty within, You are sensible, mad@m, that time | 
effaces beauty, auédemolishes the strength of the 
noblest structures, and will not, therefore, be sur- | 
ised to find your costly tenement subject to the 

same change ; though you have only lived in it 
seventeen years, it has, doubtless, often wanted re- 
pairs, which are plain intimations that the house 
will one day fall. You may be soon turned out; 
the Landlord may give you warning, or be may 
not: this is uncertain; therefore, be ulwayg ready 
to go when called upon, and then you will not be | 
alraid to leave it at the shortest notice. One thing 
more I would also observe, that when you quit the 
house, no other tenant will inhabit it, but it will 
long be waste and in ruins: yet the Proprietor will 
some time or other rebuild it for your reception, in 
a more durable manner, with the same materials, 
but so refined and modified, that it will be liable to 
no accident nor decays; and as it is absolutely | 
necessary that your habitation be reared again in | 
some other plece, I heartily wished that it may be 
in some fine country, under a milder climate, and 
well sheltered from storms; then will your situa- 
tion be happy and honorable, and your lease never 
expire, but you will remain forever at rest. 

‘ There glory sits in every face, 

There friendship smiles in every eye : 
There shall your tongue relate the grace, 
That led you homeward to the sky.’ 
I remain, your sincere friend, STeLia. 
Terra Firma, November 21, 1836. 


LS 
Stoves & Fire Frames. 


The subscriber hereby gives notice that he con- 
tinues to carry on the Stove, Hardware, Tin, Cop- 
per, and Sheet Iron business at the stand formerly 
occupied by Richards & Norcross, opposite the 
Augusta Hotel, and keeps constantly on hand a 
good assortment of Stoves ;—among which are the 
Prophecy Cook Stoves, which are highly approved 
of by those who bave used them, being well cal- 
culated for saving of fuel and labor ; the Premium 
Cook Stove, of similar form and various sizes; 
Wilson’s, James’, Low’s, and Gothic Cook Stoves. 
Fire Frames, of various sizes and patterns ; super- 
ior Frames for Kitchens and Parlors; also Grates, 
Franklin Stoves, and Close Stoves suitable for 
Meeting Houses, School Houses,and Shops; Sheet 
Iron Stoves, Funnel, Sheet Iron, Zinc, and Cop- 
per, Cast [ron Pumps, Oven and Ash Mouths, 


| Boiler Mouths with grates, together with a variety 


of house-keeping. articles, such as Shovels and 
Tongs, Fire Doggp Brian Ware, Lamps, Candle 
Siicks, Waite nives and Forks, of all qualities ; 
Spoons, Sauce Pans, Fry Pans, Tea Boilers, Sad 
Irons, Bellows, Brushes, and various other articles. 
He invines those who are in want of any of the a- 
bove articles, to favor him with a call, where any 
of the above articles can be purchased as cheap as 
elsewhere. He intends hereafter to keep a full as- 
sortment of custom made Tin Ware, of the best of 
stock. House Gutters and Conductors, and every 
article called for will be furnished at short notice. 
EDMUND D. NORCROSS. 
Augusta, Sept. 23, 1836. 34tf. 





Piastcr Paris. 








you always keep them perfectly white. Beneath 


The subscriber bas on hand 300 tons Ground 
Plaster Paris, put up in casks of 500 Ibs. and 334 
lbs. Also it willbe sold by the bushel to those 
who wish. Farmers Wishing to secure a supply of 
this valuable dressing for their farms will do well 
to call in the early part of the season. 

ALEX. H. HOWARD. 

Hallowell, Dec. 19, 1836. 3m47. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


The Publishers of the New-Yorker commenced in March 
last, a weekly edition of their pub'ication in quarto form, 
aud made, as they thouzh!, ample provision for supply idg 
as great a number of subscribers as their most flaitering 
hopes led them to belreve wonld patronize the work under 
iis then new arrangement. They have been deceived— 
azreeably so, in their calculations, inaSmuch as the favor 
showa to the publicatioa rapidly absorbed the whole ed- 
ition, and cons.ant orders ave recetved for copies, whiche 
the Publishers have been unable to supply. With a view 
to obviate this difficuliv, and meet the wishes of the many 
who desire to patronize the work, the Publishers have re« 
solved to neutralize the blank in the current volume, b 
changing so far the present arrangement, as to furoi 
TWO volumes @ year, in lieu of one, as stated in the orig- 
inal prospectus. 

On the Twenty-Fourih of September next, therefore, 
will be issued the tirst number of a new series of the 
Quarto New-Yorker, or No. 1 of Vol. Il. thus affording 
to new subscribers an opportumiv of beginning with a 
distinct volume, entirely unconnected with the one prece- 
ding, while oue original patrons will be advantaged in re- 
ceiving their copies in a form calculated betier for binding 
in a convenient volume, than under the old arrangement. 
The distinguishing line vetweea the old and new Series 
wi'l be indicated at the head of the first page of every 
number ; aad as no chanze is con'emplaied ia the size or 
quali. y of the work, no inconvenience can result to 
who have taken it from the commencement; while on 
oi her hand, it presents the featares of an eniirely new 
licaiioa to those who may date thei r subscript 
new volume. q 
Under this improved arrangement, the whole 
one year will embrace two semi-annual volumes, each con- 
tainting four hundred and sixteen pages of original and se- 
lecied matter such as has heretofore been presented to its 
readers, and which, it is hoped, Las been of a character to 
weet the full approval of the literary and gencral tastes of 
ibe reading community. The two volumes will comprise 
ergnt bund. ed and thirty-two pages, filly two of which will 
be Music. 

Tie ain of the Publishers is to present in compact form 
a literary and miscellaneous journal adapied to the intel- 
lectual wanis of their readers ; and trom the very flatter- 
ing success that has thus far rewarded their efforts, they 
iadulge the hope that the New-Yorher will continue to re= 
ceive that shure of public favor which it has ever been 
their siudy to merit. ‘The espression of cordiality and 
good seeling manifested by their friends aad cotemporaries 
affords gratifying evidence that the character of their jour- 
nal has been based upon a correct foundation, and it would 
inerelore be irrelevant 1o say aught regarding their future 
inteniions, further than to express their determination of 
furnishing a sheet which will bear respeciable criticism 
when compared with any of (be periodicals of the day ofa 
s'milar churacter. 

To those who propose patronizing the work, prompti- 
tude in forwarding their orders 1s earnestly recommended, 
as irom present appearances it is believed that, large as 
the eciiion is wajch will be printed, still the numerous or- 
ders daily received for ii, will quickly put it out of the 
power of the Publisiie s to sepply back numbers, and they 
wHl not warrant the entire volume to those who may come 
ia late with their subseriptions. Annexed are the condi- 
tions wich must be sirietly adhered to, as the line of con- 
duet lvid down will govern the traosuction of business be- 
tween the publishers and pairons. 










Conditions. 


Tine Quario New Yorker will be published every Satur- 
day alieraoon on an extra-imperial sheet of the finest qual- 
iiy, comprising sixteen pages of three columns each, and 
afforded to iis patrons in city or country, at THREE 
DOLLARS per annum, payable inflexibly in advance, 
Orders from a distance unaccompanied by a remittance. 
will necessarily remajn unanswered. Any person sending 
5 dollars positively tree trom postage or other charges wiil 
reecive two copies for one year, or a single copy for two 
years, and ia the same proportion fo a larger sum. The 
jew who may desire to take the folio edition for immediate 
perusal and ibe Quarto for binding, will be entitled to re- 
ceive both for four dollars and filty ceats inadvance. We 
witli cheerfu ly preserve their files of the Quarto for bind- 
ing, Jor any such one who may desire it. 

H. GREELY & CO. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 

*,* Editors of papers exchanging with us will please 
give ibe above an insertion. 





Selling Cheap for Cash, 


Buffuloe Robes—Fur Caps—Boy’s Hair Seal do 
Ladies’ Black Silk Plush Bonnets—Drab do. new- 
est fashion—Plain Castor Hats—Brush do.—Drab 
Otter and Beaver do.—All other kind of Hats usu- 
ally worn in the country, at wholesale or retail for 
cash or credit as may suit purchasers, 

ALSO, TO LET OR SELL, the well known 
Tavern Stand in Winthrop Village, now kept by 
Dr. E. C. Minxiiken as a Temperance Tavern.— 
Possession given 8th of April next. Terms made 
known by application to the subscriber. 

DANIEL CARR. 

Winthrop, Nov. 15, 1836. 
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